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Having followed Modern Asian Studies for some time now as being 
among the major journals to have sustained a high degree of sophist- 
ication on debates relating to the historical and cultural developments 
of modern South Asia, one was greatly distressed to read Akbar S. 
Ahmed’s article ‘Bombay Films: ‘The Cinema as Metaphor for Indian 
Society and Politics’.' Practices of representation always implicate 
positions of enunciation. In what follows, I wish to re-read Ahmed’s 
article to show that his representations of Indian society derive their 
legitimacy not from their engagement with the many-layered socio- 
cultural formation of the present-day Indian nation, but from a per- 
spective which reinforces the continuing relations of dominance 
between metropolis and former colony. As an academician of and for 
present-day India, to challenge such a perspective is not merely an 
attempt to radicalize academic frameworks but, as I wish to show, 
expressive of a larger social need to create spaces where one is able 
to transform present reality. It is to identify marginality as much 
more than a site of deprivation. It is to identify marginality as a space 
of resistance, as a site of radical possibility. 

Ahmed’s desire to analyse the mainstream Bombay film arose, he 
says, from his perception of mainstream Bombay cinema as being 
important to an ‘understanding [of] Indian society, culture and polit- 
ics’ (p. 318). One begins, however, fundamentally to question not 
only his analytical methods but also his reasons for doing so from the 
assumptions which ground his analysis: “The Indian capacity either 
to adapt seriously or plagiarize effectively is weak. The concentration 
span of the Indian audience is brief and its interest cannot be sus- 
tained for long. It vulgarizes what it touches’ (p. 293). 

What are at stake for us in such descriptions are the crucial ques- 
tions of ‘Who represents whom?’ ‘Why? and ‘For which audience?’ — 

' Akbar S. Ahmed, ‘Bombay Films: The Cinema as Metaphor for Indian Society 


and Politics’, Modern Asian Studies, 26,2 (1992), 289-320. Subsequent references to 
this work have been indicated in the body of the essay. 
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questions which derive their social charge in India from a two- 
hundred-year-old history of colonial domination. 

Edward Said has compellingly argued that the Western European 
notion of the ‘Orient’ was a ‘created body of theory based on varying 
degrees of cultural hegemony to re-structure and maintain authority 
over the “Orient” ’.? A fundamental product of this idea is the notion 
of re-presentation, i.e. a representation which is not a ‘natural depic- 
tion of a pre-existing reality but one determined by the strategic loca- 
tion of the author in relation to the material s/he describes. The 
representation which is presented as ‘true’ and non-political is there- 
fore actually one based on a systematic suppression of the highly 
organized political circumstances under which knowledge is pro- 
duced. From such a perspective, I wish to re-read Ahmed’s repres- 
entations of contemporary Indian society to point to some of the 
larger issues involved—the issue of institutional dominance and the 
status of the University of Cambridge in relation to an Indian univer- 
sity; the legitimacy accorded to Ahmed’s generalizations by being 
packaged in such a specialist journal as Modern Asian Studies and, 
finally, the question of a continuing cultural imperialism, i.e. the 
factors which, despite recent developments in historical scholarship, 
sanction such cognitive failures as Ahmed’s in some sections of the 
Anglo-American academy. 

The author begins with the following presupposition: 


It is difficult to distinguish between art and life in South Asian society; ... 
[they] appear to have merged. ... It is thus possible to view the cinema as 
a legitimate metaphor for society ... In spite of the vulgarity and extravag- 
ance of the popular Indian film we will be allowed important insights into 
the social milieu within which people live... (p. 289) 


While ‘art’ and ‘life’ are treated as self-evident, universal categories, 
what justifies Ahmed’s analysis of Bombay cinema is the apparently 
idiosyncratic interaction of the two in the specific social context of 
South Asia! One wonders whether the author is aware of the body of 
work which has emerged under the rubric of Cultural Studies in 
Britain itself, since the 1g60s, which has deliberately focused attention 
on the indissoluble material relationships between non-canonical cul- 
tural practices (the Anglo-American equivalents of Ahmed’s ‘vulgar’ 
Bombay cinema?) and other social processes in contemporary British 
society, in an attempt to legitimize the socio-economic interests of 
diverse peripheral groups there. Oblivious to recent developments in 


* Edward Said, Orientalism (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978), p. 7. 
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scholarship in even his immediate context, Ahmed goes on to cite 
another transhistorical idiosyncracy of South Asian societies: ‘South 
Asian society may be characterized by two interconnected features: 
rapid changes ... and breakdown of older structures...’ (p. 291). 

Despite this ‘problematic’ tendency of South Asian societies to 
change historically, however, the author decides on a periodization 
of modern South Asian history into its pre-1971 and post-1971 phases 
based on the emergence of India as an oppressive regional power 
with the Bangladesh war. How this war affected the socio-political 
characteristics of nations as diverse as Burma, Indonesia or Sri Lanka 
is, of course, not made explicit. The war is itself read, moreover, as 
a ‘moral transgression’ on India’s part. Logically, therefore, no men- 
tion is made of the growing unrest in East Pakistan or Bhutto’s refusal 
to concede power to Mujib-ur-Rahman in a democratically contested 
election. India’s military intervention is unproblematically seen, 
rather, as a growing anti-minority stand and equated with the storm- 
ing of the Golden Temple in the 1980s. It is certainly a fact that 
the growing centralization of the post-Emergency state has fuelled a 
resurgence of religious fundamentalism. ‘This does not, however, jus- 
tify Ahmed’s allegation that India ‘split’ Pakistan into two because 
Pakistan had dared to talk to India as an equal! Ahmed’s analysis of 
the changing trends in Bombay cinema, however, rests on this appar- 
ently fundamental change in Indian society as it discarded Nehru’s 
idealism and his philosophy of renunciation and entered an age of 
unabashed materialism. Hence, the present-day hero, the author sug- 
gests, ‘reflects the crisis of contemporary society: violence, sex, drugs, 
drink and the introduction of technology in society’ (p. 305). One 
presumes that the presence of similar factors in Western European 
societies is not a mark of a social crisis there because, contrary to 
these societies, it is only India whose ‘authentic’ identity lies in an 
unchanging ruralist fantasy which supposedly characterized the 
Bombay hero of the Nehruite days: 


The hero, leaning on walls or palm trees, sang ... sad sweet songs ... These 
songs depicted a pure, unbroken tradition of pastoral and village India. .. 
The hero, clad in a kurta and dhoti, sang, ... sitting by trees or a river. And 
in the trees and rivers dwelled the Hindu mythological spirits. Man and 
nature were in harmony. 


[...] The contrast with the present hero is dramatic. The hero reaches for 
his [bottle] at every crisis. No moral restriction is suggested ... Brainless 
and muscular he relishes the role of the chauvinist ... The hero reflects the 
crisis of contemporary society ... (pp. 304-5). 
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Consonant with the author’s concern over the new kinds of con- 
sumerism emerging within contemporary Indian society, there have 
emerged critiques within the nation itself, of the hankering after the 
kind of cosmopolitan lifestyle symbolized by ‘sunglasses, leather 
jackets, boots and gold chains’ (p. 305), being reinforced by the post- 
colonial ruling classes. The crucial difference between the various left 
positions and of Ahmed’s lies in the fact that while Ahmed attributes 
the growing consumerism to a loss of moral values (an ‘internal’/ 
spiritual condition), left positions have critiqued the growing con- 
sumerism in terms of its material effects, i.e. as a lifestyle which ulti- 
mately stimulates the Anglo-American economy and reinforces 
India’s status as a satellite metropolis in the world capitalist system.? 
By perceiving the new patterns of consumption as an internal 
degradation of the Indian masses, Ahmed fails to address the funda- 
mental question of whose socio-economic interests these new social 
values ultimately serve. As recent historical scholarship has docu- 
mented, the reinforcement of Western European notions of ‘cultural 
refinement’ and ‘modernity’ in the Indian context served to consolid- 
ate the interests of the Empire and a small collaborationist minority 
vis-a-vis the vast subaltern sectors.* So, to the extent that the present- 
day hero is ‘angry and disillusioned with the corrupt social order’, 
mainstream Bombay cinema can actually be seen as a cultural prac- 
tice resisting the hegemony of the ruling elite (p. 304). 

Indifferent to these questions of resistance/hegemony, Ahmed goes 
on to contrast the ‘genuinely Indian’, fragile and androgynous 
appearance of the pre-1971 heroes with the aggressive sexuality of 
the present stars. While the earlier heroes, according to Ahmed, rep- 
resented the Gandhian values of satyagraha and non-violence through 
their physical appearance, the current hero represents all the negative 
aspects of a diabolic and materialist culture. But, alas, even the pre- 
1971 heroes, according to the author, imitated only the glamorous 
lifestyles of their Hollywood counterparts but ‘did not learn the dis- 
cipline the art requires’ (p. 295). Thus, while Charlton Heston and 
Paul Newman appear to Ahmed to have not aged over the last thirty 
years, the Indian scene presents a dismal contrast: 


* See André Gunder Frank, ‘The Development of Underdevelopment’, Imperialism 
and Underdevelopment: A Reader, ed. Robert I. Rhodes (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1970), pp. 4-17. 

* See Partha Chatterjee, Nationalist Thought and the Colonial World—A Derivative 
Discourse? (Delhi: OUP, 1986). 
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The stars, like Nehru, had stayed too long. By the late sixties their ideas 
were exhausted, their roles repetitive. ‘They lost whatever sense of the ridicu- 
lous they may have once possessed. Mature men, fat overflowing their 
trouser belts ... pranced as college students singing of first love. Portly mat- 
rons with bows in their hair danced in frocks like young girls (p. 295). 


Similar blatantly racist statements form the major body of the 
author’s analysis. I would especially like to quote here Ahmed’s 
descriptions of Dilip Kumar, one of India’s greatest actors: 


Dilip became the most famous melodramatic expression of the tragic strain 
...in South Asian Society ... Yet Dilip’s large head, thick eyebrows, full lips 
[etc.] do not suggest classical Greek—or Western—beauty. But this was 
South Asia. ... Dilip spoke slowly, like a retarded man, in his serious films 
... [and] behaved ... like a retarded child, in his lighter roles (p. 303). 


Given Ahmed’s position of institutional dominance which allows him 
to function as a spokesman for the Indian audiences more effectively 
than the audiences themselves, one begins to question seriously some 
of the current attempts within Anglo-American academies to rein- 
scribe socially marginalized groups into history. Whether or not the 
author perceives progressive elements within the mainstream cine- 
matic practice in India today is not as problematic as his underlying 
perspective which simplistically uses Western Europe as the sole ref- 
erence point for universal standards of what constitutes ‘beauty’ or 
‘good acting’. This Eurocentricity is, I believe, the more serious polit- 
ical position which needs to be challenged, rather than facile investi- 
gations into whether or not Paul Newman’s physical appearance has 
changed over the last thirty years! 

Not merely the heroes, but the author finds also the contemporary 
Bombay heroine falling far short of representing the parameters of 
‘ideal womanhood’: 


The heroine in [the pre-1971 years] rested on a pedestal. ... her virtue 
symbolized the purity of the village. ... The ideal woman was obedient and 
pious. ... Delicacy was the rule. ... Rape was only hinted at (Aan, Amar, 
Madhumati). ... In contrast Kudrat ka kanoon (1987) had a scene explicitly 
showing gang rape ... [Heroines now] are liberated in dress, behaviour and 
values. (p. 307) 


Not only is the author’s assertion factually incorrect (neither Nargis 
nor Meena Kumari was ever stereotyped into the rural belle 
suggested) but his entire preposterous notion of women’s liberation 
as being equal to women ‘flaunting their anatomy and sex’ itself needs 
to be questioned (p. 307). Do present-day Indian women become less 
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virtuous because the popular cinema today portrays a rape scenario 
more explicitly than earlier ones where ‘rape scenes were represented 
by a candle blown out’ (p. 307)? The objection, on the contrary, is 
precisely that even where Hindi cimena does starkly represent the 
violence of an act of sexual aggression, it still reinforces the idea that 
the ideal ‘Indian woman’ should ‘rather die than face dishonour’ (p. 
307). The underlying myth of ‘sexual purity’, i.e. of a woman’s sexual- 
ity as being only legitimate within the confines of a controlling mono- 
gamy and as the potential possession of a middle-class male, con- 
tinues to be endorsed. The entire question of consent is, of course, 
evaded both by Ahmed and mainstream Hindi cinema. This allows 
them to gloss over an examination of the relations of power inherent 
in a situation of rape, an examination which might place the burden 
of dishonour on the aggressor rather than the victim. Moreover, 
whether it was the passive sexuality of earlier heroines or the kinds 
of aggressive sexuality which define her now, women’s identities in 
popular Hindi cinema have historically been reduced to their biolo- 
gical/reproductive functions and the maintenance of social cohesion. 
It is the assumption implicit in such representations, that sexual] dif- 
ference is ultimately a ‘natural’ division of labour within the human 
species, that has been radically challenged by materialist-feminists 
all over the world. 

Such a criticism has been compellingly made by the women’s move- 
ment in India, too. The limited space opened up for sections of 
middle-class women in present-day India to exert real choices with 
regard to some areas of their own lives has, to a marginal extent, 
questioned the idea of monogamy as the sole parameter of a woman’s 
identity. However, while more sexual choices are now open to some 
sections of Indian women, what still hasn’t changed is that women 
continue to be defined primarily in terms of their sexual attractiveness 
to men. The objection to the stereotypical representations of ‘woman- 
hood’ in both the pre- and post-1971 phases of Hindi cinema is there- 
fore not on the grounds of falling ‘moral’ values, but on the ground 
that both stereotypes dehumanize women into erotic commodities for 
the satisfaction of male sexual desire. In fact, as Mrinal Pande 
observes, a frightening trend in contemporary Hindi cinema is the 
appropriation of the current feminist discourse into a theme fit for 


° For an excellent selection of essays which critique the culturally dominant 
notions of ‘Indian womanhood’, see Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh Vaid (eds), 
Recasting Women: Essays in Colonial History (New Delhi: Kali, 1989). 
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soft-porn sex.° Ahmed’s idea of women’s liberation, however, leads 
him to perceive a reactionary trend in the portrayal of Muslim commu- 
nities by present-day Bombay cinema because, in contrast to the 
earlier costume dramas like Laila Majnu, present-day ‘Muslim’ films 
such as Umrao Jan focus on the plight of women in a conservative 
social milieu! 

Having done a similar survey of the falling standards of the music 
industry and various other aspects of the popular Hindi film, Ahmed 
‘establishes’ his assumptions of Bombay cinema inciting India’s 
‘regional aspirations’ through the crop of film-stars who in India have 
also become important political figures. The popular perceptions of 
these film-stars as being in some way above the ordinary is a result, 
according to the author, of the deteriorating law and order situation 
in the country since the end of colonial rule. He laments: 


Once the agencies of the state were taken for granted. ... Officials were high 
and mighty, and the village folk addressed them as mai-baap, ... But in the 
last years materialism in society and corruption in government agencies 
have eroded this authority ... The normal law and order agencies have 
failed and people turn to the superman, to divine intervention, to gods, for 


salvation. (pp. 314-15) 


Undoubtedly, many institutions of the state have come to be ques- 
tioned as they have failed to address the aspirations of vast sections 
of the Indian people. The lower-caste movements, movements in eco- 
logy or the women’s movement thus indicate a period of great social 
ferment rather than a crisis as hitherto marginalized groups seek to 
make the state more responsive to their needs. To seek ‘alternatives’ 
in the highly repressive colonial rule is, to be euphemistic, distinctly 
unrepresentative of majority sentiment. This is, of course, to disregard 
Ahmed’s logic of causality, of how popular perceptions of film-stars 
can be seen as ‘justifications’ of India’s insidious regional aspirations. 

As Vijay Mishra observes, the construction of the actor in Bombay 
cinema is both similar to, and different from, its Western counterparts.’ 
To probe its construction one would have to probe into the highly com- 
plex nature of the society that produces this cultural artefact; an ana- 
lysis which would have to account for the coexistence of a multiplicity 
of oral and written cultural traditions as well as the ways in which the 


ê Mrinal Pande (Rev.), ‘Hitler Ki Asli Pasand: Beta’, Manushi: A Journal about Women 
and Society, 70 (May-June 1992), 39. 

’ Vijay Mishra, Peter Jeffries and Brian Shoesmith, ‘The Actor as Parallel Text 
in Bombay Cinema’, Quarterly Review of Film and Video, 11 (1989), 49-67. 
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hegemonic definition of ‘Indianness’ appropriates them by drawing 
them completely out of their socio-historical contexts, in order to legit- 
imize the interests of an elite minority. From such a perspective it is 
significant that it is primarily the ‘regional’ cinemas of the South rather 
than the Bombay film that have been historically used to dramatic 
political effect. Hindi cinema cannot be seen as an unproblematic 
reflection of a homogeneous Indian nation. Rather, the creation of a 
nation-wide audience for the Bombay film must be seen as deriving 
from a specific nexus of indigenous capital and state-power. As efforts 
were made to re-define the nation linguistically in the 1950s, to reinforce 
the interests of a growing all-India urban bourgeoisie, regionalist tend- 
encies were simultaneously fuelled as former feudal elites opposed the 
growing dominance of the new ruling class. The dominance of Hindi 
cinema has thus to be seen against the emergence of various regional 
cinemas and in the context of a growing opposition between national 
and regional capital. Tamil cinema of the 1950s and 1960s, for example, 
which catapaulted M. G. Ramachandran into stardom, explicitly rep- 
resented Hindi as asymbol of North Indian hegemony and was directly 
drawing on the radical anti-North, anti-Brahmin ideology of the Drav- 
ida Munnetra Kazhagam. Ahmed’s analysis, however, completely fails 
to account for the complex conjunctures of linguistic and other social 
debates in present-day India. Thus he can only interpret M. G. Rama- 
chandran’s fan-following as another instance of the inherent irrationality 
of the Indian masses: 


...M. G. Ramachandran died at 70 in 1987. His fans could not accept the 
final exit of their hero. More than fifty committed suicide and 2.5 million 
came to his funeral in Madras. True to South Asian life, his widow and 
mistress inherit his political following. (p. 315) 


As Homi Bhabha has argued, an important feature of colonial dis- 
course is its dependence on the concept of fixity in the ideological 
construction of ‘otherness’.® He outlines the conditions and specifica- 
tions of such a discourse: 


It is an apparatus that turns on the disavowal of racial/cultural/historical 
difference ... The objective of colonial discourse is to construe the colonised 
as a population of degenerate types on the basis of racial origin, in order to 
justify conquest and to estabish systems of administration and instruction.’ 


As my re-reading has attempted to show, Ahmed’s entire analysis 
is premised on his assumptions of the inferior status of Indian 


€ Homi K. Bhabha, ‘The Other Question...’, Screen, 24,6 (1983), 18-36. 
” Ibid., p. 23. 
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society/Indian people in comparison to their ‘normative’ Western 
counterparts. By systematically denigrating every aspect of the pre- 
sent-day Bombay film Ahmed claims to have charted the direction 
in which Indian society has moved—from an era of high moral prin- 
ciples to an age of anarchy. Yet even in its golden age, Bombay 
cinema’s pot-belied stars were only grotesque caricatures of the likes 
of Paul Newman. Ahmed’s perception of social change in India is 
therefore used as a strategy to reinforce his assertions of the ‘natural’ 
degeneracy of the Indian race. Such an endorsement of the perspect- 
ives of colonial discourse suggests that for Ahmed, Bombay cinema 
can only be an imitation of Hollywood: 


In our case, the Hollywood and London studios inspire imitation. ... The 
sincerest form of flattery began early. One of the most popular early films, 
Chori Chori... was plagiarized with great success from It happened one night. 


(pp. 290-1) 


The point here is not to question whether films such as Chori Chori 
represent the exception rather than the norm in Bombay cinema but 
Ahmed’s notion of history itself which fixes the mainstream Bombay 
film, and by extension post-colonial India, in a position where it 
can always only imitate its former masters. Responding to a similar 
condemnation of the lack of originality in post-colonial West Indies, 
Derek Walcott has made a devastating critique of what he calls the 
‘anthropological’ notion of mimicry. Walcott argues that mimicry is 
‘an act of imagination’.'” Mimicry is a matter of repetition, but not 
of the same, since all creation is repetition. Extending his argument 
to the specific context of post-colonial India, Tejaswini Niranjana 
asks: ‘Does the sense of inferiority and repetitiveness result from an 
acceptance of the historiography of colonialism? And is the seemingly 
identical gesture in a completely different historical context exactly 
the same gesture?” !! 

Working from such a perspective, Ashish Rajyadhyaksha’s excel- 
lent analysis of the establishment of the film-industry in India 
explores the ways in which the specific socio-historical context of the 
swadeshi movement overdetermined not only the meanings invested 
in the new technology but also the iconography and narrative strat- 
egies of the early Bombay film.'* Emphasizing the need to understand 


° Cited by Tejaswini Niranjana, ‘ “History Really Beginning”: Compulsions of 
Post-Colonial Pedagogy’, Economic and Political Weekly, 25, 42-43 (1990), 2380. 

U Thid. 

'? Ashish Rajyadhyaksha, ‘The Phalke Era: Conflict of Traditional Form and 
Modern Technology’, Journal of Arts and Ideas, 14, 15 (1985), 47-77. 
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a cultural practice within its specific context, Rajyadhyaksha per- 
ceives Bombay cinema as a dynamic process implicated in strategies 
of containment, subjugation and resistance rather than emanations 
of fixed homogeneous categories such as class, gender or race. Thus 
he locates the history of the generic forms of Indian cinema in the 
nature of Indian urban development and the development of indigen- 
ous capitalism and the ways in which these developments mediated 
the creation of an ‘Indian’ identity’ While Rajyadhyaksha perhaps 
represents the finest example, a significant body of historical material- 
ist readings of various aspects of Bombay cinema has emerged over 
the last decade.'* It would be inappropriate to review the entire body 
of this work here. But in the context of current developments within 
film theory itself, which drawing heavily on semiotics and psychoana- 
lytic theory, view cinematic representations as constituting socially con- 
structed realities in particular ways rather than being second-order 
mirrors, it seems doubly surprising that Modern Asian Studies should 
choose to sanction perspectives premised on the notion that repres- 
entations on screen in Bombay cinema manifest an already existing 
(and degenerate!) Indian nation. 

Rosalind O’Hanlon and David Washbrook observe that there has 
been a dramatic change in the concerns and assumptions of the field 
of Indian cultural history over the past decade.'’ Historians have 
moved away from earlier paradigms of India’s cultural ‘otherness’ to 
developing a framework attuned to the particularities of indigenous 
historical change, yet also able to suggest ways in which these local 
cultures shaped and were shaped by global historical developments. 
By using the Anglo-American context as his sole term of reference, 
however, Ahmed’s perspective can only condemn India to a position 
of always only slavishly imitating her former masters. It seems fitting, 
therefore, to end with a notion of Indian history that is liberating, 
that opens possibilities for the post-colonial Indian rather than cur- 


'3 Ashish Rajyadhyaksha, ‘Neo Traditionalism: Film as Popular Art in India’, 
Framework, 32—33 (1986), 20-67. 

't Among others, see Mira Reym Binford (ed.), Quarterly Review of Film and Video, 
11 (1989); Ravi Vasudevan, ‘The Cultural Space of a Film Narrative: Interpreting 
Kismet (Bombay Talkies, 1943)’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 28, 2 
(1991), 171-85; Ravi Vasudevan, ‘The Melodramatic Mode and the Commercial 
Hindi Cinema: Notes on Film History, Narrative and Performance in the 1950s’, 
Screen, 30,3 (1989), 29-50; and Gayatri Spivak, ‘Once Again a Leap into the Post- 
Colonial Banal’, Differences: A Journal of Feminism and Cultural Study, 3, 3 (1991), 139-70. 

3 Rosalind O’Hanlon and David Washbrook, ‘Histories in Transition: 
Approaches to the Study of Colonialism and Culture in India’, History Workshop: A 
Journal of Socialist and Feminist Historians, 32 (Autumn 1991), 110-27. 
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tailing them. In telling contrast to Ahmed’s perceptions of the woe- 
fully indequate Indian capacity even to plagiarize effectively, 
Rajyadhyaksha looks back on seventy-five years of Indian cinema 
thus: 


When Dadasaheb Phalke made Raja Harishchandra in 1913, he wanted not 
just an Indian cinema but an Indian film industry ... One does not distance 
the forms of popular art from the industrial conditions under which it is 
produced. And the Indian film industry has had its greatest moments when 
the two have come together. It is that coherence ... that has permitted this 
industry to carve out what has been a unique trajectory in the cinemas of 
the Third World. The odds, in retrospect, were massive. Hollywood itself 
was kept at bay. And one speaks about it today as an honourable history.'® 


'© Ashish Rajyadhyaksha, ‘Indian Film Industry and Television Boom’, Indian 
Cinema 1967, ed. Ashish Rajyadhyaksha (New Delhi: Directorate of Film Festivals, 
1987), p. 1. 
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